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STABLETON’S BOOK 
RELATES ACTUAL FACTS 


We have known Superintendent Stableton for many years 
and it did not occur to us that readers of his new book, Your 
Problems and Mine, would take it for granted that the cases he 
mentions in his book were invented for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing various phases of the problems of adolescence. 


A school man who is advancing steadily in his profession 
has written to us as follows regarding, 


STABLETON’S 
YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE 


“I was very much pleased with my copy of Stableton’s new 
book. As you well know I worked for a period of nine years 
practically in the same city with Mr. Stableton and have first 
hand information on many of the things discussed in his book. 
I am very willing to confess that many of my ideas on school 
administration were received from him by absorption. 


“Not long ago there were several educators in my office and 
I had occasion to show them a copy of this book. After looking 
it over one of the most prominent said that he thought the book 
was very good but believed that Mr. Stableton’s cases were 
artificial. That was where my intimate acquaintance with the 
work of Mr. Stableton enabled me to correct a misinterpretation 
of the book because as I read the cases I remembered some that 
came to me second handed and some that Mr. Stableton directly 
discussed with me. 


“I believe this book will be especially helpful because it 
deals in a concrete way with the problems of the schoolroom and 
yet, in spite of the fact that Mr. Stableton several times con- 


‘ fesses his ignorance of the psychology of adolescence, I know of 


no one who has better demonstrated the application of theory to 
practical usage in dealing with children. 


“I believe that you can do well in enthusiastically getting 
behind this book.”’ 


Price $1.50 Postpaid. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
By Miles Gloriosus 

Professor H. A. Hollister, Director of the 
High School Conference, announced that 
every section showed an increased attend- 
ance this year. What is more important 
to him, and to all who have the good of the 
conference at heart, it continues to be a 
conference and not a place where people 
can go and listen only to prepared addresses. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 

Probably the best meeting of the confer- 
ence was that of the Administrative Sec- 
tion,—in other words, the Illinois High 
School Principals’ Association. I regret to 
say that I did not arrive in time to hear 
Mr. L. W. Hanna’s report. When I got 
there the principals were busily engaged in 
comparing notes on the comparative merits 
of various grading systems. Mr. Reavis of 
the University High School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago left them with something 
to think about on this subject. 


Noon SESSION aT WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The walk over from the Auditorium to 
Wesley Foundation through the sharp air 
gave everyone a good appetite and, as a 
consequence, we were all in a particularly 
cheerful frame of mind when we sat down 
to the tables in the great hall on the second 
floor. 

A DANGEROUS SITUATION 


In one way, however, that meal was a 
severe test of my power to preserve an un- 
ruffed front to the world in the face of 
danger. It seemed to me that the manage- 
ment had imported Tarkington’s Penrod 
Scofield and a group of his friends to act 
as waiters. Those boys and girls came with 
the same cheerful determination that their 
older brothers took to the Argonne Forest 
four years ago. They lacked the trained 
technique of the professional waiters in the 
Hotel LaSalle and the Congress Hotel, but 
one’s heart warmed to them nevertheless. 
Little did those boys realize the secret terror 
they inspired in me by the nonchalant man- 
ner in which they handled the cups and 
plates that shot past my defenseless shoul- 
der. Once I had received my cup of 
bouillon, I consumed the entire contents,— 
not only because it was very good but also 
as a matter of precaution against the time 
when the cup should make its return trip 
from the table. I noticed that all the other 
men about me did the same. Don’t think 
for a moment that I am saying this in a 
spirit of carping criticism. The banquet 
was delicious and it is a matter of pride 
with me that Penrod and his pals did not 
discover that I quaked inwardly every time 
they approached. 


Bian CALLED Him ‘‘THOMAS AQUINAS’’ 

After the last plate had caromed back to 
the kitchen and the last spoon had clanged 
to the floor, Mr. Beals introduced T. J. 
McCormack, Principal of the LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School, who was billed to 
give ‘‘A Code of Ethics for School Ex- 
ecutives.’’ 

When a man can take a commercial worm 
like me and lift me, slowly wriggling and 
twisting, from the rich black loam where 
I pursue by commercial endeavors up to 
the empyreal heights for half an hour or 
so, how much more inspiring must he be to 
( Continued on page IV ) 
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Clip 
the Coupon 
Below 


Recent patents have 
given the Acme com- 
bination stereopticon 
and moving picture 
machines distinct ad- 
vantagesover all com- 
petitive machines. 
May we tell you 
about the vast 
improvements? 





Gentlemen: 


PER RRR ERE R EER EERE SR EE EG 


Please send us a copy of your 
booklet “How We Secured 
Our School Projector” and 
facts about the new Acme 
machines for schools. I un- 
derstand that this request will 
not obligate us in the least. 
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Many teachers and educators have long evaded the 
moving picture issue thinking that the expense 
of good equipment would be prohibitive. 


It is interesting to know that this is not the 
case, even in very small schools. 


The Acme Motion Picture Projector Company 
—the largest manufacturers of motion picture 
machines in the world—has recently published 
a limited edition of a booklet entitled “How We 
Purchased Our School Projectors”. It tells you 
about plans that have enabled many schools to 
finance the purchase of movie outfits. And a 
supplement to the booklet tells about a special 
privilege partial payment plan. Your copy awaits 
you. While they last these booklets will be mailed 
free on request. Use the coupon below. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR Co. 
806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 


Educational Service Dept. // 


806 West Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


How to get a movie 
outfit for your school 





NAME 





Title 





SCHOOL INTERESTED IN 





ADDRESS 
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THE LEWIS COMMON—WORD SPELLERS 
in 
These spellers mark the highest point yet reached in the pedagogy of spelling. They contain : 
a wisely chosen, accurate word list, classified on a phonetic basis with segregation of “‘sight’’ words. e 
Not only do they provide cumulative reviews and drills, but also they clinch the pupil’s knowledge 
of words by actual use in dictation exercises and in written composition. i 
I 
s 
ORAL AND_WRITTEN ENGLISH POTTER—JESCHKE—GILLET I 
, . ( 
Primary Intermediate Complete I 
Grades III and IV Grades V and VI Grades VII and VIII 

r 
The new three-book edition follows the same motivation and the same correlation of oral,and 
written work that have made the original course so successful. Each book covers the work of c 
two grades. 
Q 
GINN AND COMPANY 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago : 
I 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 27, 28 and 
29, 1922. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 5, 
6 and 7, 1923. 

Southeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 11 and 12, 1923. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


Notice the program and announcements of the An- 
nual Meeting in this number. 


The meeting this year will be held in the State 
House. Last year we met in the new high school build- 
ing; but it is too far from the hotels to be convenient in 
winter, and the teachers just naturally feel that their 
great state-wide organization should meet in the State 
Capitol. Secretary of State L. L. Emmerson and Super- 
intendent of Building J. A. Tucker have kindly agreed 
tu have it ready for us. 


Be sure to read the ‘‘important notice to members’’ 
in this number. It will save you money on your rail- 
road fare if your one-way ticket costs 67 cents or more 
and we have 249 others buying tickets under the same 
conditions. 


The City Superintendents’ Association at its meeting 
in Chicago in October recommended the election of G. P. 
Randle of Danville and Miss Laura Milford of Cairo to 
succeed themselves on the State Pupils’ Reading Circle 
Board, and H. R. Rowell of Glencoe to succeed W. R. 
Curtis of Alton on the State Teachers’ Reading Circle 
Board. 


Bring with you to the state meeting the receipt you 
received when you paid your I. S. T. A. dues for 1922. 
It is your receipt for dues, your membership card, and 
your ticket of admission to the State Meeting. If you 
do not bring it, both you and the enrolling clerk may 
have trouble in looking up and verifying your member- 
ship. Be sure also to bring your railroad certificate, 
and your program if you receive one. 


The Fifty-third General Assembly will convene only 
a week after our annual state meeting at Springfield. All 
kinds of fantastic schemes for reducing taxes, abolishing 
high school districts, amending pension laws, reducing 
school expenses generally are being talked of; and no 
doubt there will be a hundred or more bills introduced 





that will affect schools, teachers and pupils one way or 
another. Hence, this annual meeting is extremely im- 
portant. We must decide upon a definite educational 
platform and make plans to defend it. 


The nature of our program now and the conditions 
under which it is made up, make it impossible to pre- 
pare it long in advance of the meeting. Therefore, it is 
next to impossiblé to print and distribute sufficient copies 
of the program to supply all teachers in the state. The 
programs in the form of a small leaflet are printed prin- 
cipally for use at the meeting. Of course superin- 
tendents who receive packages of these official programs 
should see that they are distributed where they will do 
the most good, but there will not be enough sent to sup- 
ply all teachers. General publicity of the official pro- 
gram is made to teachers through this number of the 
IUinois Teacher. For the information of the general 
public, teachers and superintendents should ask their 
local papers to mention the meeting, its general purposes, 
and the leading features of the program. 


Were you chosen as a delegate from your Division to 
the State Meeting? Then be sure to be present so your 
Division will be fully represented. 


The business sessions of the Representative Assembly 
bid fair to occupy three full half-day periods of the State 
Meeting. There are numerous officers and committees 
to make reports, and some action must be taken on these 
reports. Since next year is legislative year, our educa- 
tional platform embodied in our resolutions is very im- 
portant. Our relation to the State Educational Com- 
mission and our attitude toward its report and recom- 
mendations should be considered carefully. The legisla- 
tive campaign for next year must be planned. The 
I. S. T. A. has reached a point in its evolution where its 
Representative Assembly must really function in a busi- 
ness way. 

Of course there are some teachers who would rather 
listen to a band or orchestra or quartet or gaze at a 
vaudeville performance. Other good, studious teachers 
want a continuous feast of instructive and inspirational 
lectures. But the wide-awake, efficient teacher-citizen 
and the young teacher that wants to become such want 
to know about the real problems underlying education 
in Illinois. Therefore, she feeds her mind, sharpens her 
understanding, broadens her vision, and increases her 
civie and professional efficiency by listening attentively 
to the business sessions of the Representative Assembly. 
Just recently several students in the school of education 
of Chicago University wrote to your secretary for in- 
formation concerning the proceedings of our business 
sessions. We cannot think of any thing better than our 
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business sessions to give an understanding of the school 
problems of Illinois to the young teacher in city or coun- 
try, who feels that we have problems but does not know 
just what they are. There will be some lectures and 
probably some entertainment; but the business of our 
organization has become extremely important and must 
be given time and attention. It is sometimes entertain- 
ing, often instructive, occasionally inspiring, but always 
necessary and helpful to education in Illinois. 

Several of our members have been asking for some 
printed matter explaining the bills or recommendations 
to be offered by the Educational Commission. Last 
month the chairman of the commission, Mr. A. M. Shel- 
ton, kindly furnished us an article on the method under 
consideration for distributing the state school fund. 
This month he produces his argument in support of the 
larger local unit for taxation and administration. These 
two articles are certainly worthy of careful study by all 
teachers, since they treat of two very important educa- 
tional problems. 

There are probably two or three conflicting situa- 
tions in the program as printed this month, but the edi- 
tor had to rush it to the printer immediately after re- 
ceiving it and could not wait for corrections. They will 
probably be straightened out by announcements at the 
first session. Next year all separate groups or associa- 
tions made up of our members that wish to hold meetings 
should set them for the day before the first session if 
possible so that no members or delegates will be taken 
from the business sessions of the Association. We be- 
lieve it would be better to have the meeting of the county 
superintendents’ section before the general sessions 
begin. 


Superintendent D. Walter Potts of East St. Louis 
has written the words for a song entitled ‘‘Safety First,’’ 
which have been harmonized to a well-known air by 
Adolph Weidig and published by the author. This song 
has been endorsed for use in schools by the Highway ang 
Highway Transport Educational Committee, the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and Com- 
missioner of Education, Johw J. Tigert. We believe this 
song will actually save many lives and limbs. By means 
of rhyme, rythm and melody, it will drill into the ner- 
vous systems of children certain lessons of safety that 
are difficult to impress in any other way. 


CALL FOR RESOLUTIONS 


Any member of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion who has any resolution that he wishes considered 
by the Committee on Resolutions should send the same as 
soon as possible to the chairman of the committee, O. L. 
Manchester, Normal, Illinois. 

It is essential that all such resolutions be sent to Mr. 
Manchester within the next few days in order that they 
may be presented properly by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions at the annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association in Springfield during the last week of this 
month. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES? 


The delegates to the Representative Assembly of the 
I. S. T. A. to meet in Springfield this month are: 

1. The members of the Governing Committees. 
These are the members of the present State Association 
Committees on Appropriations, Legislation and Resolu- 
tions. They were elected by their several Divisions last 
year, 1921. 
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2. All ex-presidents of the State Association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divisions. These are 
~ presidents elected by the several Divisions this year, 
1922. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by each of the 
Divisions on the basis of one for each hundred members 
enrolled. These are the delegates appointed this year, 
1922. If any delegate cannot attend the State Meeting, 
he should assign his duties to some regularly appointed 
alternate who can and will attend. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Important Notice To DELEGATES AND MEMBERS 

A reduction of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip on the ‘‘Certificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their families) attending 
the meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association to 
be held in Springfield on December 27-29. The arrange- 
ment will apply to all the territory in Illinois and to all 
steam roads and to the Illinois Traction System. 

The following directions are submitted and should be 
carefully followed: 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way traffic fare for the 
going journey may be bought from December 23 to 29, 
inclusive, but not on any other dates. 

2. Be sure when pureliasing your going ticket to 
ask the ticket agent for a certificate. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a receipt. If, however, it is im- 
possible to get a certificate from the local ticket agent, a 
receipt will be satisfactory and should be secured when 
the ticket is purchased. See that the ticket reads to 
Springfield and to no other place. See that the cer- 
tificate is stamped with the same date as your ticket. 
Sign your name to the certificate or receipt in ink. 
Show this to the ticket agent. 

3. Call at the railroad station for ticket and cer- 
tificate at least 30 minutes before departure of train. 

4. Certificates are not kept at all stations. Ask your 
home station whether you can procure certificates and 
through tickets to the place of meeting. If not, buy a 
ticket to nearest point where certificate and through 
ticket to place of meeting can be bought. 

5. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting, pre- 
sent your certificate to the endorsing officer, Robert C. 
Moore, or his assistant, as the reduced fare for the return 
journey will not apply unless you are properly identified 
as provided for by the certificate. 

6. A special agent of the carriers will be in attend- 
ance to validate certificates. You must file your cer- 
tificate to have it validated. No refund will be made on 
account of failure to obtain a proper certificate or of 
failure to have the certificate validated. 


7. It must be understood that the reduction for the. 


return journey is not guaranteed, but is contingent on 
the attendance of not less than 250 members of the or- 
ganization and dependent members of their families at 
the meeting holding regularly issued certificates from 
ticket agents at starting points showing payments of 
normal one-way tariff of not less than 67 cents on the 
going trip. 

8. If the necessary minimum of 250 regularly issued 
certificates are presented to the Special Agent, and your 
certificate is validated, you will be entitled to a return 
ticket via the same route as the going journey at one- 
half the normal one-way tariff fare from Springfield to 
the point at which your certificate was issued, up to and 
including January 2, 1923. 

9. Return tickets issued at the return fare will not 
be good on any limited train on which such reduced fare 
transportation is not honored. 


[ December 
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THE SCHOOL DISTRICT AND STATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When the people affirm that good schools are indis- 
pensable everywhere, then the legislature will enact 
state-wide laws to make local school control adequate, 
efficient and fairly uniform. For various reasons, the 
state has taken little or no interest in the irregular dis- 
tribution of wealth and population that has placed un- 
equal burdens upon the tax payers and unequal school 
opportunities before the children. There has been no 
disposition to develop a tolerant treatment of districts 
unfortunately situated. State funds have been given 
without any fixed relation between the amount of money 
spent and the clearly established needs of the district. 
The greatest school problem before us, the minute divi- 
sion of the state into small districts for support and con- 
trol, has failed to attract the active attention of the 
legislature. 

The school people have long recognized this acute 
situation. We must do our part to professionalize the 
schools and to keep them going with the least possible 
waste and the greatest possible efficiency. At the same 
time, we must remember that any serious proposal to 
improve school conditions must be made by the state, 
with state responsibility high in mind. The tentative 
program as now outlined by the Commission intludes 
the possibilities of a complete reorganization of the school 
unit. It includes a plan of distribution to the school 
districts and upon a fair basis, a reasonable amount of 
the net income from the entire wealth of the state. It 
will recommend a plan of local organization that is state- 
wide in its scope, yet involving the entire subject of sup- 
port and control, and will attempt to coordinate in a 
practical way the affairs of both the state and local dis- 
tricts. It provides for an orderly state procedure that 
is largely optional with the local people. 

The district system without any state aid whatsoever, 
worked well enough in the early days when property 
was visible, when wealth and population were uniformly 
distributed, when educational needs were few and simple 
and the community constituted the entire school district. 
Today the situation is completely reversed. Our phe- 
nomenal growth of both tangible and intangible prop- 
erty, the development of our natural resources and lines 
of commerce have concentrated our wealth and popula- 
tion to such a degree that present school districts, as a 
basis of school support and control, are wholly inade- 
quate and needless. Nature, too, has been generous here 
and niggardly there. Detached and independent dis- 
tricts within the same community augment this inequita- 
ble situation. These districts that divide unequally 
wealth, population, lay and professional leadership and 
seatter authority hopelessly must ultimately give way to 
a more comprehensive school unit in keeping with mod- 
ern economic and social conditions. 

@he state has never made a systematic attempt, 
through permissive legislation. to give the people an op- 
portunity to erect a large local district for both support 
and control of all its schools. It has never attempted 
to formulate a plan of state distribution to stimulate 
local districts for the maintenance of minima instruc- 
tional standards, or to help needy districts through pre- 
scribed conditions of participation in state aid) 

Township high school districts represent legislative 
attempt to give financial relief to local districts. These 
are special districts, however, that make no pretense of 
enlarging the local unit for the benefit of all the schools 
within the locality. Their main purpose is to develop 
high schools by divorcing themselves from grade work. 
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They take the burden of the high school from the city 
and spread it evenly over the new district. In this re- 
spect they do offer financial relief to the city grades and 
high schools, but in no instance do they give any finan- 
cial relief to underlying rural districts. These high 
schools have been formed promiscuously, often over many 
weak and inefficient districts, dividing still further both 
authority and responsibility. “The elementary children 
of a high school district must first pass through as many 
educational standards of preparation as there are under- 
lying districts. The children that survive go to a well 
equipped high school with well prepared teachers. This 
vital error will be corrected when all the schools within 
high school territory function as a unit, when the grades 
are vitally connected, and when the finances and admin- 
istrative machinery are coordinated in a practical wayJ 

Consolidated schools are also special districts, with a 
mandatory corollary of free transportation of pupils. 
They undertake to care for both high and grades plus 
transportation of pupils to and from school upon a 
school rate that is insufficient. Because of the different 
kinds of districts, it is difficult to provide a school rate 
commensurate with the work they must perform. Aside 
from the physical difficulties, the patrons of one-room 
schools do not recognize the weakness of the one-teacher 
school. Because of road and weather conditions many 
of these districts are too small to include a natural com- 
munity and to furnish the lay and professional leader- 
ship necessary to good schools. It is possible to predict 
that consolidation of the right sort will not take place 
rapidly in Illinois. 

If educational conditions are to be improved ma- 
terially we cannot expect these special districts to lead 
the way. Neither can we hope to find this leadership in 
the underlying districts. No district will be a party to 
any movement that leads to self-destruction. The state 
is the logical leader in the program. Unless the state 
recognizes its position of leadership in the reorganization 
of the local unit, there will be little or no progress. Just 
as the state has assumed its responsibility for teacher 
training, for attendance laws, for the length of the sehool 
term, so it must undertake this reorganization that pres- 
ent school districts can never do. 

There has been too much of definitive legislation— 
the erection of high schools or transportation of chil- 
dren. When a community is chafing under present con- 
ditions, why offer either a compulsory high school dis- 
trict or a forced consolidation of its schools? The peo- 
ple may wish only a new type of district to correct the 
financial and administrative evils of our small districts. 
The erection of high school and consolidated districts is 
always a secondary matter. Whatever steps are taken, 
the people should be given first the authority to reor- 
ganize their local district and an option to make their 
school management flexible in dealing with the funda- 
mental problems of financial and instructional policies. 

(The county as a’ unit for local support and control 
was discarded by the Commission as being undemocratic, 
expensive and illogical. It involves a Board whose mem- 
bers are widely separated and not directly responsive to 
the needs of any particular community. A progressive 
group of people living within a common locality and 
desirous of maintaining superior schools might be em- 
barrassed seriously by so large an administrative unit. 
No community, it was felt, should lose direct contact 
with its school. The duties of the Board would require 
travel that would be expensive. Aside from the County 
Superintendent, additional supervisors would have to be 
employed. These officers would insist upon living at 
the county seat, entailing additional travel and depriv- 
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ing outlying communities from the benefit of their resi- 
dence. If they lived in outlying districts, there would 
be a duplication of supervisors, the County Supervisor 
and the local principal, or Superintendent. The County 
District is a misnomer. No one proposes that it include 
cities or districts with Boards of Education. In reality 
the county district is a plan that divides the city from 
the country, rural from urban property, accentuating a 
line of demarcation already too evident. It does not solve 
of even touch the present special districts 

While the county would equalize taxes more fully 
than a smaller local unit, it was felt-that in administra- 
tion it would have the effect of a leveling-down process 
and would violate the intimate contact of patrons and 
schools that is most essential in obtaining local revenue. 

he county is in no sense a community, in fact its boun- 

aries divide cities and communities alike. It is in no 
way related to the growth of lines of travel, to the de- 
velopment of centers of trade or worship, or to the in- 
crease in wealth and population. These are distinctively 
community activities of a cooperative nature. The school 
is our greatest cooperative enterprise, its origin was a 
community matter, and its present growth is confined 
always to a locality, 

The reorganization and redirection of the local school 
unit is made difficult by the fact that the present dis- 
tricts did their work well. They led the fight for free 
schools and won. They ingratiated themselves into the 
hearts and the good will of an appreciative people. Their 
shortcomings are not obvious to their patrons. These 
districts, as has been said, cannot be expected to take the 
lead in this new movement to equalize school support 
and school opportunities as they did in their successful 
fight for free schools. (The state and the community 
must furnish the leaders. It is a struggle too large to be 
carried on within the narrow confines of present school 
districts. Its field is the staté 

LA satisfactory local school district, it was felt, should 
be one that would include an entire community; one that 
was an economic and social unit, following something 
after the plan of the remote community with first its 
subscription school and later a special charter or semi- 
free school district. This larger local unit does not 
imply the consolidation of schools and the hauling of the 
children to a central school. It would consolidate first 
the lay leadership, taxable wealth and school machinery. 
This larger district would mean larger school facilities 
with the high school an integral part of it and with true 
connections with all elementary schools of the district. 
The high school districts would be merged with that of 
the grades and the present underlying schools would 
become sub-districts or attendance districts. Then the 
combined lay leadership, taxable wealth and school ma- 
chinery could set about to solve its own internal school 
problems unhampered, without such special school legis- 
lation as either high school or consolidated districts. 
Especially would its strength lie in its combined lay and 
professional leadership to attain_an integrated school 
system with a homogenous outlook. 

This new district would set about to place better 
trained teachers in its village and rural schools. The 
fair salary given to one-room teachers would place new 
demands upon our normal schools and give a wider 
spread to their graduates. wv ith a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for promotion, under a local superintendent, rural 
teachers would grow and advance in their work. When 
employed, they would be taken from a bargain basis and 
placed upon the equitable foundation of teacher training 
and successful experience. The essential elements of a 
good teacher cannot be given proper consideration by 
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directors) It is most difficult, in fact, for any lay board 
either to select teachers or to arrange a scientific salary 
schedule. It is sufficiently difficult for professional offi- 
cers. Rural directors have sought frequently the lowest 
market, and guided by false and shortsighted economy, 
they have failed to see the teacher as the dominant factor 
of the school. Each spring there is fairly a traffic in 
rural teachers that attracts only the beginners. This 
ill-advised method of employing teachers will continue 
to force the ambitious from these schools or out of the 
profession entirely. It has helped to professionalize the 
city schools at the expense of the country. It has failed 
to cooperate with the normal schools and not infrequently 
the spirit of the certification law. 

_ The salary schedule of the city is based upon the prin- 
ciple of the best pay to the best trained teacher. The 
city demands normal training. It has been a permanent 
factor in the development of a well-trained body of 
teachers. Similar school administration extended into 
the country would provide the one-room teacher with an 
opportunity for merited promotion. As it is, the rural 
teacher is rated as an unskilled laborer and is surrounded 
by indifferent school officers. She finds promotion for 
herself or her pupils almost impossible. She is connected 
with no system and at best is in a game of solitaire. 
“et ug extend to her all the privileges of auction bridge. 

The new district would be sufficiently large to sup- 
port a good high school. In many of these districts to 
be formed a high school already exists. If necessary, its 
duties and scope of instruction could be enlarged, or if 
perchance, it was spending too much money in proportion 
to the needs of the elementary schools, its expenses and 
activities could be curtailed. We are told by high school 
people that these schools have not yet reached their 
maximum point of expansion and popularity and that 
they cannot be financed upon their former ration. Those 


within the elementary system maintain that high schools © 


cannot be formed promiscuously and over weak and in- 
efficient districts. The new community district, which 
would include both elementary and secondary schools, 
would unite authority and taxing bodies and restore to 
the people their greatest cooperative enterprise—a united 
school district comprising, as it did in the early state- 
hood, an entire community. 

The proposed larger local unit would not disturb any 
existing high school or consolidated district unless the 
people, upon a referendum vote, adopted the new district. 
These special districts now have the controlling vote 
within any larger unit that would include them, and 
unless the proposed plan was a distinct advantage over 


- present arrangements, no community would adopt it. 


Again, the new local organization when adopted would 
give every district in the state equal taxing power, the 
same maximum rate for local school purposes. This is 
a feature that is essential if we are to have a worthwhile 
state aid. With several hundred communities scattered 
throughout the state and sustaining a double tax rate and 
the remainder with but one school rate, yet clamoring for 
aid from those that have already taken steps locally to 
double their school funds, is anything but conducive to 
the development of a purposeful state school fund. We 
now have an unjust and untenable basis upon which to 
build state financial cooperation. We must first of all 
have a common district taxing basis. Then the local 
rate may be increased along with that of the state, keep- 
ing the ratio between the two uniform throughout the 
state. 

The community school district would remedy serious 
— that are outside the immediate realm of the 
school. 
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Cities attract the leadership of the country. Under 
present school district organization, every reputable citi- 
zen that moves from a village or rural district into a 
city is a distinct loss to his former district. This division 
of the community through artificial boundary lines with- 
holds city leadership from village and rural districts 
even though they are within the natural area of a com- 
munity. The city owes its leadership to the country 
about it, for the city is an integral part of the com- 
munity. The greatest element 6f success in any under- 
taking is leadership and the school machinery of every 
community should be recognized to obviate its division 
in school matters. 

This principle of cooperation and inter-relation be- 
tween the city and the immediate rural territory becomes 
more evident when we consider the financial support of 
the schools. The rural territory loses no small part of 
its intangible wealth. The retired farmer takes money 
earned by the farm to purchase his city home; his son 
will do likewise. The surplus capital of the farmer lies 
in the banks that cannot under present district organiza- 
tion pay a tax to support the farmer’s school. Much of 
the industry, business and commerce of the city receives 
its fair share of support from the farmers, but like the 
bank, these industries pay their school tax to the city 
schools. The concentrated wealth of a community is 
located within the corporate limits of the city, but it 
represents the economic endeavors of the entire locality. 
The proposed local unit is a devised plan whereby all the 
wealth of a community may be placed behind all of the 
necessary schools of the community. 

The present conditions, produced by small school 
districts, take the taxes from the railroads which are 
supported by the public in general and give it only to 
a fringe of school districts along the railroad. In like 
manner, the factory or mine is not infrequently sepa- 
rated from the homes of the employees. An enlarged 
school district would correct these evils. 

The local district is the controlling factor that deter- 
mines the quality of the schools. It may have wealth 
and still support only mediocre schools. This is an 
obstacle to good schools that is even greater than the 
lack of taxable property, a lack of ideals and aspirations. 
The new local unit would have educational ideals as high 
as the combined ideals of the former districts. 

A cursory view of the situation will reveal an intimate 
relation between urban and rural interests. Farming is 
no longer a matter of only crop production and stock 
raising; it includes a working contact and a careful 
understanding of the economic groups of the city. The 
city and county affairs of men are interwoven through 
the fabric of civilization until the solution of the prob- 
lems of the one leads to that of the other. There is a 
partnership and a kinship that embraces a community, 

Again, most rural and village schools are taught by 
the graduates of the local high school. City superin- 
tendents and princifles are interested in the work of 
these schools, since their eighth grade graduates enter 
high school in larger numbers. City superintendents 
and high school principals despair the fact that there are 
districts that are turning students to their high school 
that are not infrequently taught year in and out by one 
beginning teacher after another. The local zone of rural 
delivery would help to circulate supplementary readers 
to all schools. Seemingly, there awaits the law to give 
legal being to the community district school. 

When established, the new district will make the nec- 
essary internal changes to equalize school burdens and 
school opportunities. Automatically, its wealth and its 
school machinery are united. The school children would 
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not be transferred to a central school, nor would any of 
the rural school houses be abandoned. Such a policy 
would be unwise and impractical. It is not necessary to 
abandon the elementary schools of the farm; however, 
rural schools that were an economic and an educational 
loss would be closed in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. In fact, rural schools could be opened and closed 
at will, as conditions demanded. There are, of course, 
rural schools that perhaps should never be abandoned. 
Both pupils and teachers could be transferred as condi- 
tions often demand. The new district would have the 
flexibility of the present city districts, and whatever the 
internal changes were made from year to year, they 
would be under the competent management of an effective 
school organization. Upon these proposed changes would 
be concentrated the thought of the voters and leaders. 
Such changes would be the best possible that any com- 
munity could make through its own direction and under 
a progressive and continuous policy. The newly created 
administrative machinery would set about to obtain the 
best results from its available funds. A mutual and 
casual relation could be established between school ex- 
penditures and school results. 

A community school district does not lend itself 
readily to definition. It is difficult to describe either in 
terms of its topography or of its economic and social 
activities. Its purpose is more evident; to place all the 
wealth of the community behind all necessary schools 
and to place school administration into the hands of 
professionals. 

This larger local district will include frequently a 
major trading zone with one or more minor trading 
points. It will contain a sufficient number of business, 
professional, social, civic, and other activities to be a unit 
of local human interests. It will include both the factory 
and its workers. 

When adopted, there will be a comprehensive state 
program that land grabbing may not take place. The 
state program will be sufficiently orderly so that at its 
conclusion no territory will be left out. The adoption of 
a larger local district bids fair to become the first logical 
step to solve unequal school burdens and opportunities. 

A. M. SHELTON. 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 


ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, 
i Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor i 





PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE 


The Third Annual Conference of District Ten of the 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations was held 
at Monticello on Friday, November 3, 1922. This dis- 
trict consists of the counties of Champaign, Douglas, 
Edgar, Piatt and Vermilion. There were 150 delegates 
present, and a large number of interested people from 
various communities in the district were in attendance. 
The actual attendance during the afternoon and evening 
was estimated at one thousand people. One of the most 
encouraging features was the number of men present. 
The Piatt County schools were dismissed for the after- 
noon, and the teachers were given credit for attendance 
at the conference. Several teachers and superintendents 
from other communities in the district were sent as dele- 
gates by their boards of education, and a number of both 
men and women school-board members registered as 
delegates. 
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The program was well received and given good atten- 
tion. The special features of it were the music under 
the direction of Miss Clara Renfrew of Monticello; ad- 
dress of weleome, Charles McIntosh; greetings, G. W. 
Sutton, principal of high school; address, ‘‘ Broadening 
Our Vision Through P.-T. A. Work,’’ Mrs. Harry L. 
Fleming, Bloomington; address, ‘‘Moral Values in Edu- 
eation,’’ Professor R. F. Swift, Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville; ‘‘The Mailing List,’’ Mrs. C. C. Broomell; 
‘‘The Bulletin and the Child Welfare Magazine,’’ Mrs. 
L. P. Young; ‘‘P.-T. A. Work in Illinois,’’ Mrs. Mark 
P. Mears, President Illinois Council; greetings, Frank 
Mailander, President Community Club; ‘‘The Child—a 
Product of the Home, School, and Church,’’ Rev. M. C. 
Long, Secretary Community Club; vocal solo, Miss Dor- 
othy Hemphill; ‘‘New Social Influences,’’ Mr. Allen D. 
Albert, Paris, Illinois. 

The people of the community of Monticello certainly 
proved that they are hospitable hosts. They began in 
May to make plans for this conference; and, judging 
from the way they took care of us, they must have 
worked diligently ever since. A community chicken-fry 
was one attractive feature they arranged. It was held 
in the high school gymnasium from five to seven o’clock. 
Plates were laid for 522 people, and the delegates were 
the guests of the Monticello P.-T. A. The team work 
exemplified in the management of this undertaking was 
marvelous. Every delegate was impressed with the com- 
munity spirit of the people of Monticello and their abil- 
ity to entertain such a conference. 

The Fourth Annual Conference of this district will 
be held in Paris, Edgar County, next fall, upon invitation 
of the Board of Education in that city and Mr. H. H. 
Hinkle, Superintendent of the Publie Schools. 

Mrs. Sotomon JonsEs, Secretary, 
Danville, Til. 


EASTERN DIVISION MEETING 

The Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A. held its an- 
nual meeting at Charleston on October 13 and 14, 1922. 
The enrollment was 1,215. The numbers on the general 
program were as follows: 

President’s address, T. H. Finley, Sullivan; ‘‘Some 
Impressions of the Far East,’’ Dr. George R. Grose, 
Depauw University; address, John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘ America 
and the World Outlook,’’ Hamilton Holt, New York 
City; ‘‘Inherited Memory,’’ Mrs. Alcott, Central Nor- 
mal College, Danville, Indiana; ‘‘ Liberty, the Lure and 
Menace of the World,’’ Arthur Henry Harrop, Albion 
College, Michigan. 

On Friday afternoon the association was divided up 
into sections—primary, intermediate and grammar 
grade, rural and high school sections. The speakers at 
the sections meetings were those named above, and also 
Mr. W. S. Booth and Mr. John Calvin Hanna of Spring- 
field. 

The music for the general sessions was under the di- 
rection of Fredric Koch, Teacher of Music, Eastern Illi- 
nois Teachers’ College. On Friday evening there was a 
joint recital by Jascha Selwitz, Russian Violinist, and 
Mary Welch, contralto, Chicago. 

The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 

President—H. DeF. Widger, Charleston. 

Vice-president—H. H. Kirkpatrick, Tuscola. 

Secretary—C. E. Miller, Kansas. 

Treasurer—Earl W. Anderson, Charleston. 

Executive Committee—Harold Bright, two years, Marshall; 
Ida Turnbull, three years, Mattoon. 

State Committees—Appropriations, H. B. Black, Mattoon; 


Legislation, L. C. Lord, Charleston; Resolutions, J. W. Davis, 
Effingham. 
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The delegates and alternates to the State — 
meeting to be held at Springfield, December, 1922, a 
as follows: 


DELEGATES ALTERNATES 


J. L. Dunbar, Altamont. Nettie Gieseking, Altamont. 
R. P. Welker, Effingham. G. E. Clendenen, Arthur. 
H. M. Hinkle, Paris. J. F. Grisamore, Effingham. 
J. A. Alexander, Windsor. C. B. Guin, Shelbyville. 

T. H. Finley, Sullivan E. D. Seudder, Greenup. 
C. L. Brewer, Casey. W. R. Holloway, Gays. 

T. T. Fulwiler, Oakland. R. C. Ives, Sullivan. 
Albert Walker, Arthur. Mrs. Lois Coombes, Sullivan. 
W. H. Wasson, Toledo. F. G. Edwards, Marshall. 
R. C. Sayre, Shelbyville. C. B. Schaeffer, Hindsboro. 
E. H. Taylor, Charleston. S. E. Thomas, Charleston. 
L. C. Francesco, Lovington 

P. T. Walters, Arcola. 


The resolutions committee did not present any report. 
LENA Foreman, Secretary. 


THE ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION MEETING 


The Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A. held 
its annual meeting for 1922 at Princeton on October 
12 and 13. The attendance was about 1,300. 

The program of the general sessions contained these 
numbers: Address of welcome, Mayor Thomas P. Gun- 
ning, Princeton; president’s address, N. M. Mason, 
Oglesby ; address, Dr. Preston Bradley, Pastor People’s 
Church, Chicago; ‘‘Some Schools in Other Lands,”’ 
Dean Wm. F. Russell, School of Education, University 
of Iowa; ‘‘ Education and Life,’’ Dr. Emanueal Stern- 
heim, Boston; Dr. Sternheim spoke also on the next day 
on ‘‘Americanization’’; ‘‘The Proposed New Constitu- 
tion for Illinois,’’ Hon. Charles E. Woodward, Ottawa, 
President of the Constitutional Convention. The music 
for the program was furnished by the Princeton schools. 

The association was divided into five sections on the 
afternoon of the second day. These sections were ad- 
dressed by some of the speakers named on the general 
program, and in addition by Dean William S. Gray, 
School of Education, University of Chicago; Professor 
Laura Lueas, U. of C.; C. W. Washburne, Winnetka; 
and Dr. R. M. Tryon, U. of C. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Be It Resolved: 

1. That we extend our thanks and appreciation to the press, 
the people, the civic organizations and the churches of Princeton 
for their generous and efficient assistance in helping to make this 
meeting a success. 

2. That the officers, including the executive committee, be 
complimented for this excellent program. 

3. That, as teachers, who desire to be competent, we respond 
with enthusiasm to the rising demand for preparation and a 
quality of work in keeping with the new standard of remunera- 
tion, so that the public, on its part, will not fall into the habit of 
limitation of the education of children. 

4. That we commend the Constitutional Convention of Illi- 
nois for its product in the form of the proposed Constitution now 
presented to the public, and believe that its ratification will mean 
much to the educational interests of the state. 

5. That we commend the work of the Illinois Educational 
Commission to the extent that its report shall include a plan 
for a better and more equitable distribution of the state school 
fund. 


The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 

President—Monroe Melton, Spring Valley. 

Vice-president—W. E. King, Lacon. 

Secretary—Ethel Sharp, Princeton. 

Treasurer—F. A. Bell, Buda. 

Executive Committee—H. B. Fisher, Chairman, Streator; 
C. B. Smith, Princeton, C. H. Kingman, Ottawa. 

State Committees—Appropriations, George O. Smith, Prince- 
ton; Legislation, J. B. McManus, LaSalle; Resolutions, T. J. 
McCormack, LaSalle. 
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The delegates appointed to the State Association 
meeting at Springfield in December, 1922, are as follows: 
N. M. Mason, Oglesby. Mary Mowbray, Bradford. 
Dean M. Inman, Granville. Ella Reed, Streator. 

W. E. King, Lacon. Julia Walsh, LaSalle. 

P. W. Benzon, Tiskilwa. Marie Keenan, LaMoille. 

W. E. Howard, Ottawa. Margaret Poppe, Peru. 

R. E. Beebe, Mendota. Margaret O’Donnell, Princeton. 
L. W. Hacker, Sheffield. . 


Anna Hotumay Moews, Secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A. held 
its annual meeting at Rockford on October 26 and 27, 
1922. It was a very successful and interesting meeting. 
The enrollment was about 1,400. 

The program included the following: ‘‘Some Urgent 
Problems in Edueation,’’ by Thomas Lloyd Jones, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; ‘‘What the I. S. T. A. Has Done 
and Is Doing for You,’’ R. C. Moore; ‘‘The Menace of 
the Half-Man,’’ Judge Harry Olson, of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago; ‘‘Reading from the Kindergarten to 
the University,’’ President F. S. Hyer, Whitewater State 
Normal; ‘‘Seven Educational’ Perils,’’ Dr. Emanuel 
Sternheim, Boston. Music was furnished by the Rock- 
ford Consistory Quartette, and the Rockford High School 
Orchestra and Band. 

The resolutions adopted on the subjects of taxation, 
social science, and the Towner-Sterling Bill were prac- 
tically the same as those adopted by the State Association 
last December. Besides these, the following were 
adopted : 


Whereas, The excellence of any school system depends more 
upon the teacher than upon any other agency, and 

Whereas, Teachers’ salaries have not yet caught up with the 
advanced cost of living, and 

Whereas, Teachers’ tenure is still too insecure to make the 
‘*profession’’ reasonably stable; therefore, 

Be It Resolved: 

(1) That the present salary schedules should not be reduced, 
but increased where possible, in order that more capable young 
people may be attracted to the profession, and in order that those 
in the service may be financially able to make further professional 
improvement through travel and through summer school at- 
tendance. 

(2) That our high schools and colleges should be persuaded 
that it is their duty to become teacher recruiting stations. 

(3) That the State Legislature give a workable tenure of 
office act in order that teachers may not be dismissed for light 
and trivial reasons. 

Whereas, The passing of Dr. John Williston Cook from our 
midst has bereft us of a most valuable educational leader,—a 
leader whom we shall miss in the administration of teacher-train- 
ing, in the class-room as an inspiring teacher, on the platform as 
an exponent of educational progress, and us a wise counselor in 
all movements affecting public education in Illinois; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That we express our appreciation of his 
valuable services, and that we deeply sympathize with his family 
in our common loss. 

Be It Resolved, That we extend a vote of appreciation: (1) 
For the free use of this hal! for the meeting of the Association, 
provided by the Rockford Chamber of Commerce; (2) to the 
members of the Rockford High School Band and Orchestra for 
the music furnished on the program; and (3) to all officers and 
members of the Association who have been directly concerned with 
making this meeting a success. 


The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 


President—L. W. Miller, Dixon. 

Vice-president—J. H. Smith, Belvidere. 

Secretary—Clara M. Ryan, Freeport. 

Treasurer—Charles R. Armour, Rockford. 

Executive Committee—E. E. Lewis, Chairman, Rockford; 
Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere; Stella Vance, Galena; F. P. Donner, 
Lena; Anna Holmquist, Sycamore, C. L. Lyon, DeKalb; Irma 
Holland, Savanna. 

State Committees—Appropriations, L. A. Fulwider, Freeport ; 
Legislation, C. W. Whitten, DeKalb; Resolutions, O. E. Peterson, 
Sycamore. 
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The delegates and alternates to the State Association 
meeting are to be appointed later, and also the members 
of the special legislative and local organization com- 
mittee. 

Ciara M. Ryan, Secretary. 


THE NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 


The Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A. held its 
annual meeting at the East High School Building in 
Aurora on Friday, November, 1922. The enrollment 
was 1,447, which was larger than that of last year. 

The program was carried out as planned. .The most 
prominent features were as follows: The general topic, 
‘“What Are the Possibilities of Teachers’ Associations?’’ 
was discussed by Mr. J. O. Engleman, President of the 
I. S. T. A., and Wm. B. Owen, President of the N. E. A. 
The general topic ‘‘Why Illinois Ranks 27th in Public 
Education Among the States of the Union,’’ was dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of finance by Dean C. M. 
Thompson of the U. of I. College of Commerce, and from 
the standpoint of organization by A. M. Shelton, Director 
of Registration and Education, Springfield. The general 
topic, ‘‘School and Society,’’ was discussed by Dr. E. A. 
Ross, University of Wisconsin, who spoke upon the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Social Trend’’; and by Professor H. L. 
Miller, University of Wisconsin, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Social Significance of the School and Its 
Challenge to the Teacher.’’ The music was furnished by 
the East Side High School Band, the East Side High 
School Girls’ Glee Club, and by Rollin Pease, Baritone 
Bass, of the Northwestern University and Columbia Con- 
servatory. 


The resolutions adopted are as follows: 

1. Be it resolved, That we favor legislation for certificating 
teachers as follows: that after January Ist, 1924, no beginning 
teacher be certified who has not one year’s professional prepara- 
tion above High School graduation, and after January Ist, 1925, 
two years’ preparation above High School graduation. 

2. Be it further resolved, That since a close relation exists 
between salaries and efficiency of instruction, that any attempt to 
lower teachers’ salaries is detrimental to the welfare of the schools 
of Illinois. 

3. Be it further resolved, That we favor a large state dis- 
tributable fund and a more equitable distribution of the same. 

4. Be it further resolved, That we as a body of teachers 
uphold the dignity of the Constitution of the United States, and 
all amendments to and statutes passed thereunder. 

5. Be it further resolved, That we recommend the passage 
of the Towner-Sterling Bill. 

6. Be ét further resolved, That we urge each district within 
the confines of the Northeastern Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association, to strive to maintain 100% membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

7. Be it further resolved, That we urge every teacher in the 
Northeastern Section of the Dllinois State Teachers’ Association 
to study carefully the proposed State Constitution, and be pre- 
pared to vote on its adoption or rejection. 

8. Be it further resolved, That we support the State Bonus 
Bill for men who served their country in the World War. 

9. Be it further resolved, That we thank the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Faculty of the East High School of Aurora for 
the hospitality extended us, and the individuals who have appeared 
on our program, the officers of the Association, and all others 
who have contributed to the success of this meeting. 


During the last summer there passed away in Chi- 
eago, Dr. John Williston Cook, a member of this asso- 
ciation, who, for twenty years, was an inspiring presence 
in all our gatherings; for the same period the head of 
our Northern Illinois State Normal School, determining 
its ideals and policies, and infecting all who came within 
his influence with his fine enthusiasm for the teachers’ 
art. It is fitting, therefore, that as an association we 
make formal record of : 
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First—Our admiration and reverence for him as a 
man of highest ideals and unfailing fidelity to them. 

Second—Our appreciation of his distinguished contri- 
bution for over fifty years to the literature and the art 
of the teaching profession. 

Third—Our acknowledgment of our indebtedness to 
him as an association and as individuals for thé indelible 
impress of his vision, his courage, his optimism, upon 
men and movements that mark the edueational advance 
of Illinois during the past half century. 

Resolved, That this memorial be spread upon the 
records of this association and that copies be sent to Mrs. 
Cook and to the press. 


The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 


President—R. W. Bardwell, Woodstock. 

Vice-president—M. F. Gleason, Joliet. 

Secretary—H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Treasurer—H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 

Transportation Secretary—Nancy Hill, Aurora. 

Executive Committee—H. C. Storm, Chairman, Batavia; 
Blanche Graham, Naperville; A. A. Rea, Aurora; Ada Andrews, 
Dundee; Alice Davis, St. Charles. 

State Committees—-Appropriations, C. O. Haskell, Harvard; 
Legislation, L. W. Smith, Joliet; Resolutions, O. A. Waterman, 
Naperville. 

Special Legislative and Membership Committee—Kane Coun- 
ty, O. Schlaifer, Dundee; Kendall County, C. H. Dixon, Yorkville; 
Dupage County, G. Grove Butler, Glen Ellyn; Will County, Char- 
lotte Regan, Joliet; Grundy County, K. C. Merrick, Morris; 
Kankakee County, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee; Iroquois County, 
R. D. Kean, Watseka. 


The delegates and alternates to the annual state 
meeting, December 27-29, 1922, are as follows: 
DELEGATES ALTERNATES 


R. W. Bardwell, Woodstock. Grace McWayne, Batavia. 
Supt. Gleason, Joliet. Margaret Campbell, Elgin. 

H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. A. F. Butters, Burlington. 

H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. Leonora Ellis, Geneva. 

Edith Anning, Aurora. E. M. Harris, Aurora. 

H. C. Storm, Batavia. Alice Davis, St. Charles. 

A. A. Rea, West Aurora. Nancy Hill, Aurora. 

Blanche Graham, Naperville. G. Grove Butler, Glen Ellyn. 

C. O. Haskell, Harvard. C. W. Hill, Marengo. 

A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake. K. C. Merrick, Morris. 

F. L. Biester, Glen Ellyn. H. E. McKellar, West Chicago. 
Geo. W. Elliott, Yorkville. C. H. Dixon, Yorkville. 

W. L. Goble, Elgin. Supt. Harris, Elgin. 

E. E. Liljequist, Elburn. C. 8. Chappellear, Sugar Grove. 
Edith Keith, Joliet. Myra Mather, Joliet. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CITY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
OCTOBER 27, 1922 


Whereas, The Illinois Legislative Commission has reported its 
plan for increasing the efficiency of our schools through proposed 
legislation, 

Be it resolved, That we commend the Commission for its 
labors up to the present time and urge the Commission to get its 
report into printed form for the enlightenment. of the general 
public and the arousal of general interest in its recommendations. 

Further, that we approve the plan of distribution included in 
the report of the Commission and urge them to plan the figures 
in the various items of state aid so as to call for a distributive 
fund of $20,000,000, still being convinced that this is the least 
amount that will equalize educational opportunities in the state 
and that it is not too large an amount for the great state of 
Illinois to meet. 

Whereas, Larger school enrollments, building needs, and gen- 
eral increased demands for education throughout our state are 
making constantly increasing financial demands upon our districts, 

Be it resolved, That we recognize that our present local dis- 
trict tax rates are going to be strained to the utmost to meet 
these new demands. 

We recall with pleasure and genuine satisfaction the coopera- 
tion rendered our Association during the sessions of the 52nd 
General Assembly by the State School Board Association, the 
State Teachers’ Association, and other organizations and hope 
for similar harmonious relations during the sessions of the next 
General Assembly. 
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We reaffirm our belief that the cause of education in Illinois 
will be served by legislation permitting an increased tenure for 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. 

We favor legislation which will allow unit school districts 
by a vote of the people to secure financial support equivalent to 
that given the schools in communities having township or com- 
munity high schools. 

We urge legislation which will provide financial aid by the 
state as a whole for the education of children mentally handi- 
capped comparable to that now given deaf, dumb, and blind 
children. 

We renew our endorsement of the Towner-Sterling Bill. 

We express our thanks to the Board of Education of Chicago 
and Assistant Superintendent Hogge for help in the arrangements 
for this meeting and courtesies shown during the meeting. 

Whereas, Mr. A. 8. Anderson has served the Association as 
Treasurer for the past twelve years and now asks not to be re- 
elected, 

Be it resolved, That we express our appreciation to Mr. 
Anderson for his faithful services and for the important part he 
has played in the success of this organization. 

(Signed) FLoyp T. Gooprer, Chairman, 
H. B. Buack, 
D. WALTER Ports. 


PLAN A NORTHERN ILLINOIS MEETING 


The Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of 
Northern Illinois will hold its annual meeting at DeKalb 
on May 4 and 5, 1923. The program was planned re- 
cently by the following officers of the organization: 
President H. C. Storm, Batavia; Secretary Carl Little- 
john, DeKalb; and Flora J. Cooke, Chicago, J. H. Smith, 
Belvidere, and C. W. Washburne, Winnetka, members 
of the executive committee. The program agreed upon 
is as follows: 

Friday, P.M., ‘‘Teaching Arithmetic to Fit Social 
Needs,’’ by Clifford Woody, University of Michigan. In 
ease Mr. Woody can not be on hand, Dr. Courtis of 
Detroit will be substituted. 

Report of Committee of Seven. 

Discussion of numbers named above. 

*‘Indoor base-ball game,’’ Superintendents’ Round 
Table vs. all others. 

Friday evening, 6 o’clock dinner, followed by short 
talks on ‘‘How we are training children to apply the 
mechanics of arithmetic in solving problems,’’ by Miss 
Cooke or Miss Cleaves, Francis Parker School, Chicago; 
Miss Carswell or Mr. Beatty, Winnetka; Miss Bertha 
Bellis, DeKalb; Dr. Reavis or a teacher from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; K. D. Waldo or another from East 
Aurora; J. H. Smith, Belvidere; and H. C. Storm, 
Batavia. 

Saturday A. M., Illustrated talk on ‘‘European Ex- 
periments in Education,’’ C. W. Washburne. 

Round table discussion. 

Business meeting. 

Last year’s meeting was good, but President Storm 
and the executive committee hope to make this one even 
better. It is up to the superintendents and principals of 
Northern Illinois to make it so. 

Cari LirrLesoun, Secretary. 


THE FINLEY PROPOSAL 


According to the protocol signed September 7, 1901, 
the indemnity paid by China on account of the Boxer 
uprising was $33,000,000. The United States received 
as its share $24,440,778.81. The other great nations re- 
ceived over $300,000,000, and we have never heard what 
they did with it. 

But the United States found that its share was more 
than necessary to pay the expenses of its participation in 
the suppression of the uprising and remitted a little over 
$11,000,000 to China. Of course this is relatively a small 
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sum as compared with modern war debts, but as a force 
for good in the world it stands out as one of the greatest 
funds in history. The magnanimous gesture with which 
it was remitted was itself a force for good, but the use 
which was made of the fund by the Chinese has proved 
infinitely useful, for it has bound with ties of lasting 
understanding and friendship a great oriental people and 
the world’s most dynamic democracy. 

On July 14, 1908, the Chinese foreign office thus 
wrote the American Minister in Peking: 


**Tt has now been determined that from the year when the 
return of the indemnity begins 100 students shall be sent to 
America every year for four years, so that 400 students shall be 
in America by the fourth year. From the fifth year and through- 
out the period of the indemnity payments, a minimum of fifty 
students shall be sent each year.’’ 


A special school has been built up in China to train 
students for entry into American colleges. With a fac- 
ulty representative of both East and West, it has 
trained the selected recruits that have been sent to 
America. Hundreds of these students have come to 
America, bringing to Americans a broader outlook and 
taking back with them an appreciation of American 
ideals. The leadership of these broadly trained men has 
already counted big in world affairs, and much greater 
results are to be expected in the future. 

And now comes Dr. John H. Finley, Editor of the 
New York Times, and formerly Commissioner of Edu- 
eation for New York, with a proposal that the great 
and intricate problem of the allied debts to the United 
States be solved by putting these debts to a similar use. 
He says: 

**The beginning of international morality is to be found in 
advice similar to the Master’s advice to the rich young man,— 
not that we wish to sell all we have, but that we shall let what 
is owing us be used for the benefit of the children who have 
suffered most from the Great War. We have had a world war 
for freedom. We should have a world plan for giving the chil- 
dren an elementary chance to enjoy the freeing of the soul which 
is, with the unity of mankind, the ideal state. A plan that I 
proposed some time ago, and as to which I have been encouraged 
by its support by men of large financial experience, is that the 
allied debts be made a permanent trust fund for the education 
of the children of all peoples, so far as they can be so applied. 
This proposal has been characterized as good business—not to 
demand the full payments of these debts with interest. The 
fundamental thought on which I based the proposal is that the 
world as a whole owes something to the children who have had no 
fair chance yet, because of what those upon whom they are 
naturally dependent have sacrificed for the good of the world as 
a whole. 

**My original proposal was that the principal should be 
cancelled as it was thus spent, but a very prominent man has 
proposed the application of merely the interest at the rate of five 
percent annually for this purpose—that is, when it can be paid,— 
a ten billion dollar war debt converted into a perpetual trust 
fund for the children of the world, especially for those who have 
come trailing from the clouds of glory into the midst of the 
world’s war, for they have not a ghost of a chance to come into 
the heritage of their generation. Five hundred million dollars a 
year, assuming that it could be paid—an incredible number of 
Austrian crowns and Russian rubles and Polish marks—which 
would give an elementary training to all the children. Ten million 
children a year taught the best that has been delivered unto men 
or invented by mankind, and led, in that tuition, toward the con- 
scious unity of the race; toward planetary consciousness! 

‘*Has a more stirring opportunity been offered to any people 
than is ours, in the refunding of a great war debt in such a way 
as to make it a blessing, when it can be paid, to the next genera- 
tion or generations, instead of a crushing burden to the tax-paying 
generation of the present? If we were to demand our pound of 
flesh, we should deserve the future fate of those in the Inferno,— 
an eternity swathed about with cloaks of lead covered by a 
veneer of gold. It would be the greatest fund ever established 
on the earth for the salvation of civilization.’’ 


There is a wide difference of opinion among business 
men, economists and statesmen as to what should be 
done in regard to the allied debts to the United States. 
Some say that the nations clearly owe us the money and 
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must pay it or ruin our nation. Some say they do not 
really owe us the money, because they were in the war 
longer, suffered more damage and loss of lives, and thus 
saved us as much as the debts amount to. Some say that 
these debts can never be paid, and that our demand that 
they be paid keeps Europe in a turmoil and that their 
collection will ruin Europe and react ruinously on our 
own country. Others say that if the European nations 
do not have these debts to pay, they will spend their 
substance in building up great armies, armaments, and 
navies and get into another great war that will ruin 
both them and us and erase all civilization from the 
earth, ete., ete. 

Since there is such a divergence of opinion among 
statesmen and economists, it may be well to give some 
consideration to this remarkable proposal by a great 
editor and educator. 


ONCE MORE—THE COST OF LIVING 


It seems that the discussion of the cost of living will 
not cease. We have published two tables accompanied 
by graphs this year to show the relation between the 
salaries of teachers and the cost of living. We first 
used the wholesale prices of all commodities issued by 
the U. S. Department of Labor. In our second com- 
parison, we used the cost of living as measured by retail 
prices and published by the same Department. There 
was not a great deal of difference between the two tables, 
and they both showed that teachers’ salaries had gained 
a little on cost of living since 1913. 

But now comes a faithful and active member of our 
Association with a quotation from an article in The 
New Republic, contributed by John W. Owens, a writer 
on the Washington Bureau of the Baltimore Sun. We 
have assumed that the cost-of-living figures published 
by the Labor Department have been reasonably accurate, 
but we publish the quotation sent us for what it is 
worth. 


‘*When the late railroad troubles were just appearing on 
the horizon, one of the more liberal-minded among the railroad 
presidents, up from the ranks and still holding a union card, 
sought some old friends among the labor leaders in Chicago and 
inquired whether it was not possible to proceed reasonably in the 
adjustments. His thought was that if the cost of living had 
fallen substantially below the war peak, wages based on that peak 
should be reduced measurably. 

‘*The labor leaders agreed to the abstract proposition, but 
denied his claim that there had been actual reduction in living 
costs, and, when he cited the reports of the Department of Labor, 
denied the accuracy of those reports for index purposes. 

‘*The upshot of the conversation was that both sides agreed 
that cost of living figures gathered by Hoover would be reliable 
bases for discussion of wage reductions. The railroad president 
came to Washington. Hoover was enthusiastic over the sugges- 
tion, but someone else had to make the arrangements with the 
Department of Labor. Secretary Weeks, also thinking the sug- 
gestion excellent, went to see the President. Finally, it was ar- 
ranged that the Labor Department’s field agents in the big cities 
should be supplemented by agents of the Commerce Department in 
quickly gathering essential data; that the Census Bureau, part of 
the Commerce Department, should provide an adequate statistical 
force to treat the data promptly, and that month by month 
authoritative living-cost figures would be announced for guidance 
of the government, the employers and the employees in the read- 
justment period. There was, in truth, considerable promise of 
big things in the plan. The President was almost boyishly happy 
over it. ‘A little of that cooperation we have been talking about,’ 
he said one day at the White House. Then came word that on 
second thought, Secretary Davis of the Labor Department was 
not so sure the plan was good. Later Secretary Hoover was asked 
what was being done with the plan. ‘I had to retreat on that,’ 
he replied with a grin that was half grimace.’’ 


We suppose there is little question about the figures 
showing the rise in cost of ‘living up to 1920; therefore, 
they are approximately correct in our tables. The ques- 
tion is raised concerning the rise or fall in cost of living 
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since 1920. 


The incident referred to by the writer 
quoted above looks suspicious; but, until there are au- 
thentic figures given to refute the figures by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, we should give that Department the 
benefit of the doubt. 

One thing is certain of course, and that is that the 
figures given for salaries in Illinois are correct within 


at most a very few cents. The average of teachers’ 
wages almost doubled from 1913 to 1921. 


BUILDING BETTER BOYS AT CAMP ROOSEVELT 


Camp Roosevelt, designed as a builder of better boys, 
is proving by its results that it is worthy of national in- 
terest and support. This unique institution, located on 
the shores of Silver Lake, in Indiana, was founded by 
Major F. L. Beals, U.S.A., professor of military science 
and tactics and supervisor of physical education in the 
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Chicago public high schools, as a big playground where 
boys from all parts of the country could meet on a 
common ground and receive training not only in health 
building, in education, but in addition, in the principles 
which make for better citizenship, in loyalty to one’s 
country and its institutions. Last summer closed the 
fourth period for the camp, the most successful season 
and the one most productive of good results since its 
opening in 1919—proof of its increasing value. 

The camp is divided into three divisions, to meet the 
diverse aims and needs of the hundreds of boys who 
congregate there, from all parts of the country, and 
ranging in ages from ten to twenty. There is the sum- 
mer schools division, which includes seventh and eighth 
grade subjects and a complete course in high school, 
and whose credits are honored by school authorities 
throughout the country. The camp school is on the 
accredited list of the Chicago public summer schools and 
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First GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday evening, December 27, 1922 
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7:45 P.M. Presentation of honors in 
State Spelling Contest 
Mr. Roy L. Moore. 
8:00 P.M. Presidential Address 
Mr. J. O. Engleman, President of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; former Superintendent of 
Schools, Joliet; Field Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
8:30 P.M. The Work of the State Edu- 
cational Commission 
Mr. A. M. Shelton, Chairman of 
the Commission, Director of Reg- 
istration and Education, State of 
Illinois. . 
9:00 P.M. A State Program of Educa- 
tion in Illinois 
Mr. Francis G. Blair, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Dlinois. 
10:00 P.M. Meeting of Committee on 
Nominations 
E. C. Fisher, Chairman. 
10:00 P.M. Reception 
A reception will be given by the 
officers of the Association to the 
delegates, members, and friends of 
the Association at the Hotel St. 
Nicholas. The reception is planned 
that all may have an opportunity 
to become acquainted. Miss Flor- 
ence Holbrook, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, Forest- 
ville School, Chicago, is Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, December 28, 1922 


8:45 A.M. Report of Committee on Cre- 
dentials 
Superintendent I. M. Allen of 
Springfield, Chairman. 
Motions introducing new business. 
9:00 A.M. Report of the Secretary 
Mr. Robert C. Moore. 
9:45 A.M. Report of the Treasurer 
Mr. Charles MeIntosh. 
10:15 A.M. Address 
Miss Charl O. Williams, Field Sec- 
retary of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


11:00 A.M. Report of State Director of 
the N.E.A. 
Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas of Rock- 
ford. 
11:30 AM. Report of the Chairman of the 
State Delegates to the N.E.A. 
Mr. J. O. Engleman, President of 
the Association. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, December 28, 1922 


1:45 P.M. Motions Introducing New 


Business 
2:00 P.M. Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors 
2:30 P.M. Report of the Committee on 
Appropriations 
Mr. William B. Owen, Chicago, 
Chairman. 
3:00 P.M. Report of Committee on Reso- 
lutions 


Professor O. L. Manchester, Nor- 
mal, Chairman. 
3:30 P.M. Report of Committee on Leg- 
islation 
Superintendent E. C. Fisher, Rock 
Island, Chairman. 


FourTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, December 28, 1922 


7:45 P.M. Motions 
Business 


8:00 P.M. A State Program in Physical 
Education 
Ex-Governor Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Pennsylvania. 
8:45 P.M. A State Program in Rural 
Education 
Mr. George A. Works, Ithaca, New 
York. 


Introducing New 


FirtH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, December 29, 1922 


Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Report of Special Committees 
Committee on Revision of the Illinois 
State Constitution: 
J. O. Engleman, Chairman. 
Committee to act as an Advisory Board 
to the Government Savings Organi- 
zation in the State of Illinois: 
J. Stanley Brown, Chairman. 
Committee to Consider the Problem of 
Training Teachers: 
David Felmley, Chairman. 
Committee on Redistricting the State 
into Divisions of the Illinois State 


Teachers’ Association and Deter- 

mining their Boundaries: 

George O. Smith, Chairman. 
Committee to Harmonize the Amend- 

ments to the Constitution and By- 


laws offered and considered at the | 


Annual Meeting, December, 1921: 
G. P. Randle, Chairman. 
Committee on the Reorganization of the 
State Educational Systent: 
Wm. B. Owen, Chairman. 
Committee on Publicity: 
Carleton W. Washburne, Chairman. 
New Business 
Adjournment 


CounTY. SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
Senate Chamber 
1:30 P.M., Thursday, December 28 
1. If I were a Newly-elected County Super- 
intendent of Schools. 
B. C. Moore 
2. Some of the Hardest Problems Confront- 
ing County Superintendents. 
8S. O. Dale 
3. The County Superintendent in His Rela- 
tion to Community Interests. 


C. H. Root 

4. Discussion of Section Five of the School 
Law. 

H. B. Price 


There will be a general discussion of each 
of these topics. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COUNCIL 


Board of Education Rooms, 
6th Floor Leland Annex Building 
Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Supt. F. G. Blair, Presiding 
Topic: The Function of the Normal Schools 
of Illinois as Seen by the Illinois Edu- 
cational Commission: 
A. M. Shelton, Chairman of the 
Commission. 
Discussion by the Normal School Presidents: 
H. W. Shryock, Carbondale 
L. C. Lord, Charleston 
W. P. Morgan, Macomb 
J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb 
David Felmley, Normal 


LUNCHEON 

The - Illinois Council of Administrative 
Women in Education will have a luncheon 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel on Thursday, 
December 28, between the hours of 12:30 
and 2:00 P.M. All women engaged in ad- 
ministrative work and their guests are in- 
vited. ' 
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the Indiana State Bureau of Public Instruction. There 
is also the R.O.T.C., or health-building division, for 
older boys, and the Junior Camp for the younger lads, 
each department being carefully planned and super- 
vision by a large corps of instructors, officers, doc- 
tors, ete. 

Because of its philanthropic nature, many national 
organizations lend substantial support to the camp, 
among them the War Department of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, which lends all camping equipment and assigns 
officers for instruction purposes; the American Red 
Cross, the Y.M.C.A. and others. 

Many new features will be included in plans for the 
1923 camp, which will make it an even more successful 
boy-builder. Parents and others interested in the grow- 
ing boy would do well to study the Roosevelt Plan, with 
a view to securing for their proteges the benefits of this 
splendid training. Inquiries directed to Major Beals 
will receive prompt attention. 
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THOUGHT STIMULANTS FROM RECENT 
LITERATURE 


The nineteenth century made the world a neighbor- 
bood, and it remains for the twentieth century to make 
it a brotherhood. We need to turn from the material 
to the spiritual. een ee Swe ye ee a ee 
We need a religion that makes the employer understand 
that if he is unfair to his employees and pays them less 
than fair wages, measured by his ability and their effi- 
ciency and zeal, he is a robber. A religion that makes 
the employee know that if he doesn’t give full and 
efficient service, he, too, is a robber. 

E. C. Fisher. 


I believe that if the American people do not settle 
this question of education it is ridiculous to assume that 
civilization can endure. The views and the spirit of the 
war-time are not dying, but dead, and the pledges that 
the American people made to raise the standard of Amer- 
ican citizenship and to promote the cause ef education 
have been drowned in commercialism and materialism. 

A few months ago, to solve one of the greatest prob- 
lems that confront civilization, we called a conference 
for the limitation of armaments; but what the world 
needs is a conference for the limitation of ignorance. . 

I firmly believe that the time has come when we must 
do one of two things in this country. We must either 
take the vote away from every man and woman who can 
not cast it intelligently, or we must educate all the vot- 
ers. To do the first: would be to destroy not only the 
spirit but the very form of our government; to refuse 
to do the latter is nothing short of paying hostage to 
chaos and destruction. Emancipation is but half com- 
plete, slavery is but half abolished, while millions of 
freedmen with votes in their hands remain ignorant. 

Once again humanity stands at the cross-roads. The 
road that leads to peace does not begin at Washington 
nor Versailles. It does not begin in documents or in 
parcMfhents sealed in wax. It begins at the schoolhouse, 
and it is the schoolhouse that can—I don’t say it will— 
but it is only the schoolhouse that can bring us peace in 
the world, peace and inspiration for peace for all time. 

Henry J. Ryan, 
Of the Americanism Commission of the Legion. 


An autoeracy needs schooling. Hence, an autocracy 
can permit itself to drift, happy in the fact that nothing 
ever changes. But a democracy needs education, and 
there is a deal of difference between the schooling that 
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makes an autocracy stupidly stable and the education 
that can make a democracy intelligently secure. 

So conceived, it is apparent that our democracy is 
not getting the education it needs. We want intelligence 
and progress in our industrial, civic, social and moral 
situations; but as long as intelligence is identified with 
tradition; and as long as progress is identified with the 
next stage in the drift, the future will simply copy the 
past. 

The problem is crucial for our western civilization. 
Democracy started to make the world over, fitting it to 
the needs of civilization. We made the mistake of sup- 
posing that that could be done by a series of fiats, dec- 
larations of independence and constitutions. We did not 
know—-and we do not now know—that such commitment 
fails unless intelligence is forever on the job. 


Joseph K. Hart, 
Page 312, Survey Graphic, May, 1922. 


Statistics on illiteracy emphasize the inadequacy of 
rural school facilities . . There is growing need 
of keeping young people on the farm. When we con- 
template the abandoned farms and the razed forests, we 
know that America must get back to production. But 
our educational system is not getting us back. Keep 
them on the farm? You can’t! Normal, ambitious 
Americans want to go where the ‘‘ going is good.’’ What 
is there in the average American schoolhouse which 
would make the pupil content to remain in it? Are we 
supplying as good instruction to the country youth as 
to his brother in the city? Unfortunately the good 
teachers leave the rural district at the earliest oportu- 
nity for the more comfortable living in the city. What 
inducements are there for a teacher to remain in the 
rural school? Thousands of country school teachers are 
forced to board in homes where proper diet, sanitation 
and ventilation are unknown. The vast majority of them 
have more work than they can do properly . Ter 

What is needed is a system of consolidated schools 
with ‘‘teacherages,’’ or teachers’ homes, on the grounds. 
The school building should be the center of community 
activities—social, educational, athletic . . The auto- 
mobile, the telephone, the rural delivery system and 
now the wireless telephone make the farmer’s life very 
different from what it once was. In every other aspect 
of rural life, the improvement is greater than in the 
schoolhouse and the school life. Give this element of 
schooling the consideration it deserves and not only will 
many more of our rural people stick to the farm but 
thousands in crowded industrial centers will begin a real 
movement back to the land. 

William Mather Lewis, 
In The Survey. 


Is there any hope in education? The usual answer 
is that we must educate our masters: that is, ourselves. 
We must teach citizenship and political science at school. 
But must we? There is no must about it, the hard fact 
being that we must not teach political science or citizen- 
ship at school. The schoolmaster who attempted it would 
soon find himself penniless in the streets without pupils, 
if not in the dock pleading to a pompously worded in- 
dictment for sedition against the exploiters. Our schools 
teach the morality of feudalism corrupted by commer- 
cialism, and hold up the military conqueror, the robber 
baron, and the profiteer, as models of the illustrious and 
the successful. In vain do the prophets who see through 
this imposture preach and teach a better gospel: the 
individuals whom they convert are doomed to pass away 
in a few years; and the new generations are dragged 
back in the schools to the morality of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, and think themselves Liberal when they are de- 
fending the ideas of Henry VII; and gentlemanly when 
they are opposing to them the ideas of Richard III. 
Thus the educated man is a greater nuisance than the 
uneducated one: indeed it is the inefficiency and sham 
of the educational side of our schools (to which, except 
under compulsion, children would not be sent by their 
parents at all if they did not act as prisons in which the 
immature are kept from worrying the mature) that save 
us from being dashed on the rocks of false doctrine in- 
stead of drifting down the midstream of ignorance. There 
is no way out through the schoolmaster. 

George Bernard Shaw, 

In ‘‘Back to Methuselah.’’ 


Little Denmark, with its fourteen thousand sand 
dunes jutting out into the North Sea, is a rich country. 
In 1864 Denmark had a war with Prussia, in which she 
was defeated, paying Prussia a big indemnity. Prussia 
took away her best provinces during the war and left 
the country very poor and the king said to his ministers: 

‘What shall we do? Let up appeal to our conquered 
subjects that if we can not be great as a martial power 
we can at least be great as an industrial people at home.’’ 

The result is that in forty years they are among the 
richest people in all the world; not because they have 
any natural resources, except the dunes; not gold, iron, 
copper, silver—nothing. They raised the sand from the 
sea. In 1830 they exported 19,000 tons, and in 1910 
more than a million tons. I wrote to a friend of mine 
in Stockholm, and he said he attributed to the unequalled 
education and the quality of the education given in their 
schools; and I understand that this education has made 
Denmark the most democratic country in all the world. 
I except none. 

P. P. Claxton. 


With all its faults, the Soviet government has filled 
a necessary function. It is an inevitable stage in the 
evolutionary process which is going on in Russia. I think 
if it should be abolished at the present time Russia might 
lapse into a state of anarchy; for the vast majority of 
the people are as yet unripe for representative govern- 
ment. One constructive piece of work being carried out 
by the Soviet government is the inauguration of a uni- 
form system of compulsory education. This, I believe, 
will last under any government which may evolve out of 
the present situation. The Soviets are educating the peo- 
ple through the army and through a very wonderful pub- 
lie school system which will eventually give to every child 
in Russia a splendid education—and all absolutely free. 
They have got away from very many fads and unsound 
theories which they attempted to put into practice in the 
early days of the Revolution... .... 

I have no space to give you any idea of what is going 
on in Russia in the way of normal life among the people, 
the wonderful theaters, the musicales, the workmen’s 
theatrical clubs, and the interesting literary and artistic 
works that are being produced under enormous difficul- 
ties. The Soviet government encourages and appreciates 
all such movements and cooperates as far as possible with 
all who are doing constructive work in science, litera- 
ture, or art. In many cases much of this work is being 
carried on by intellectuals who have long wanted to carry 
out certain theories and had no opportunity to do so 


under the Imperial government. This is particularly 


true of those engaged in educational experiments. 
Marguerite E. Harrison, 
Soviet Prisoner and Russian Correspondent 
for the Associated Press: Annals of 
American Academy, No. 189. 
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The same man who permits his vital organs to be 
operated upen by a total stranger for a disease he never 
before heard of, in the interests of a theory of remedial 
surgery not disclosed, still insists on ‘‘makimg up his 
own mind’’ on matters of educational or political im- 
port; his notion of the process known as making up his 
mind involving the necessity, as he sees it, of making it 
up exclusively out of his own mind stuff, the sum of 
information and experience of which he is at the moment 
possessed. He will without any diminution of self- 
esteem, utilize our common inheritance of engineering 
science to get from New York to Brooklyn, but regards 
with deep distrust any attempt to administer the public 
schools in the interest of a simiar inheritance of sub- 
jective knowledge. 

Mary Austin, 
In New Republic, Aug. 9, ’22. 


Books Received 





Wiu1am H. Exson, Curistriyve M. Keck and Epwin 
GREENLAW: Junior High School Literature, Book 
Three. Chicago, 1922: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. viii, 582. 


Epwin GREENLAW, WILLIAM H. Exson and CurisTINE 
M. Keck: Literature and Life, Book One. Chicago, 
1922: Seott, Foresman and Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. viii, 582. 


When I first received these two books I feared that 
a mistake had been made in the bindery. After one gets 
past the prefaces, the contents of the two books are 
identical,—or should I say is? 

In order to find out whether these twins were Junior 
High School Literature, Book Three, or whether they 
were Literature and Life, I wrote to Mr. McNamara. 
After receiving his prompt explanation I now see sev- 
eral startling differences between the two volumes. 

For one thing, Junior High School Literature, Book 
Three, has a restful, green binding, while Literature and 
Life is bound in a pronounced and resolute red. In the 
green covered book William H. Elson leads the proces- 
sion of authors but gives way to Edwin Greenlaw in 
Literature and Life. I don’t like the way these two men 
elbow Christine out of the limelight. According to my 
preceptors a lady should always be first, except in time 
of danger,—and neither of these books can be in danger 
since they are just about the best the market affords for 
the use that is to be made of them. The prefaces of the 
two books differ to the extent of about a paragraph 
apiece, but there the differences between the two books 
end. 

In order not to keep you in suspense any longer, let 
me say that if you favor the junior high school system 
you buy Junior High School Literature, Book Three. If, 
on the other hand, you adhere to the old high school you 
buy Literature and Life, Book One. A rose by any other 
name is just as red; what is sauce for the goskg is 
sauce for the goose; Scott, Foresman and Company in- 
tend to make a sale, no matter what you call your in- 
stitution of secondary education. 

Some months ago I had occasion to mention a book 
that introduced its readers to the literature of the world. 
The vertiginous velocity with which that book raced 
across and around the globe, annihilating time and dis- 
tance and furnishing its readers with tabloid condensa- 
tions, rather took my breath. Such a book undoubtedly 
has a place,—on a hydroplane perhaps. 
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Just Off the Press 


EUROPE IN 1922 


A Wall Map 


By William L. Westermann, Professor of History, 
Cornell University 


This map, the climax of the Westermann Series, gives 
an unsurpassed view of Europe and her relations under 
the new order. With its important insets, it shows: 

Africa in 1922, and the Disposition of the German Colonies. 
Fhe Bow Bast in 1922, and the Disposition of the Pacific 
8 ° 


Language Distribution in Central Europe. 
The Four Great Religions of the World. 
New Boundaries of Europe in Relation to Coal and Iron. 


As for the full series, the 


WESTERMANN CLASSICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MAPS 


it has already provoked a fresh interest in the study of his- 
tory and theclassics. It has made clear to the teacher that: 
The — are indisp ble in the teaching of ancient and 
modern history. 
They tell a great industrial story. 


In four maps, they cover the essentials of a complete 
course in Greek and Latin. 


They give a view of new Europe and its world relations 
that is unapproached. 


A twelve map series, 66x46 inches 


Rand MCNally & Company 


* 536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street New York City 
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New Horace Mann Readers 
NEW PRIMER NEW FIRST READER 


New material in the form of stories that appeal to the in- 
terest and imagination of beginners and tend to develop inde- 

ndence in reading. An abundance of cumulative stories, 
ables, animal lore, and American Indian legends, illustrated 
with colored pictures of unusual merit. Teacher's edition of 
each, containing text and exercise material now ready. 


New Methods in Arithmetic 
THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


_ An entirely new kind of arithmetic. Socialized recita- 
tions, often dramatized. Essentially a textbook _ the 
pupil. His number work is extracted hom his own life activ- 
ities. Most of the lessons can be worked out by the pupil 
alone. Practical short methods are taught. Advanced work 
is presented gradually and logically, interspersed with quan- 
tities of oral and written exercises. 2, 3, or 6 book series. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA—A new biographical history (5th grade) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY—America’s European Be- 
ginnings (6th grade) 

ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT—Revised 
to 1922 (7th and 8th grades) 


: Make a personal and dramatic appeal, and will foster a real love of 
history. Authentic, impartial and inspiring. Maps and illustrations re- 
markably clear; questions and pronouncing lists; teachers’ helps. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








But for high school students in the United States of 
America it seems to me that Christine Keck, Edwin 
Greenlaw and William H. Elson have provided some- 
thing vastly better. They do not try to spread over so 
much territory, but confine themselves to masterpieces 
in the English language. 

What I like most of all is the fact that they provide 
literary wholes instead of literary bouillon cubes. For 
instance they furnish the complete story of Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, Poe’s Gold Bug in its entirety, and all 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

The book (either one, green or red, according to your 
local educational color scheme) is divided into four 
parts: The World of Adventure, Legend and History, 
Man and His Fellows, and The World in Which We 
Live. Unquestionably this is the best collection of lit- 
erature for American high school students that has been 
published up to the present. 

Mites GLORIOSUs. 


EpWIN GREENLAW and CLARENCE Stratton: Literature 
and Life, Book Two. Chicago, 1922: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. x, 626. 
This second book of the series maintains the high 

standard of its younger green and red twin brothers,— 

or would you call a book a sister? As You Like It, Silas 

Marner, The Purloined Letter and many other master- 

pieces parade proudly across its pages, unhampered by 

the condensor. 

It is my opinion that this Literature and Life series 
is safe, in great measure, from the second-hand book 
man. Most boys and girls will wish to add their copies 
to the family library after finishing school. 


Miizs GLORIOsus. 
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EMINENT EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 
ENDORSE ITS ECONOMY 
AND EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


There’s no guess and gamble to using Gluey. It’s 
the tried and proven Perfect Paste that makes 
pasting a pleasure. 





In the gallon stone jars, or four ounce Handy-Tube, 
Gluey’s Goodness is uniformly perfect. Send us 
your address and 10 cents for a trial tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 


Columbus Ohio 
Address Department 113 Please 





“Sticks Like A Brother” 
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Chicago Examinations 


TEACHERS WANTED: For High School 
Positions, Elementary School Positions, Man- 
ual Training Positions, Physical Education 
Positions. 

EXAMINATIONS will be given DE- 
CEMBER 27-28 for Certificates to teach in 
the Chicago Schools. 


Woodworkers, Machinists, Automobile 
Mechanics, Sheetmetal Teachers, Foundry 
Teachers, and many other specialists in de- 
mand. 


SALARY SCHEDULES are attractive 
for well-equipped young men and women. 


For Application Blanks and 
Requirements Write to 


Board of Examiners, Board of Education 
460 South State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
diecourses and addresses o” 1.300 different subjects. A.so 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We wili write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
YOU FURNISH THE BOTTLE 


we furnish the rest 
Why pay $1.00 when 25¢ will do 


INK—a beautifal pe manent enduring blue, in powder 
form per my package delivered, 25c in coin, six pint 
packages $1.00. A splended ink for fountain pen ure 
GUARANTEED satisfactory or MONEY REFUNDED. 
Just enclose 25c in coin with your name and address and 
ink will go forward by return mail. Agents wanted. 
Acdress 
LAUGHLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 

110 Campau Bidg., 431 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 











Great 
Price Reductions 


“PRANG CATALOG” 
PRANC 


|CATALOCUE 
if T | 


ih fe 
| THE PRANC COMPANY 





Drawing Art and 
Handwork Supplies 


You Need It—Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 











SHORT 


curto Enlarged Vocabulary 


Stop hesitating in your speech! Have at your com- 
mand a fluent range of persuasive, forceful, convincing 
words that will overcome obstacles and win success. 
Words YOU should know! An original, easy, fascinat- 
ing method. Astonishing results. Complete $1.00— 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. Circular free. 
FRED’K M. ETHRIDGE 
Uphams Corner Boston 25, Mass. 
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the principals and superintendents who form 
the bulk of his audiences. McCormack 
speaks with an impersonal, semi-detached 
fervor that always arouses me,—and Super- 
intendent Blair,—to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. It is as though he takes us by 
the arm and rushes us up to summits where, 
as we hurtle past misty crags, he gives us 
vivid glimpses of the world; where, far 
below between the clouds, we see striking 
pictures of the -follies of mankind. With 
him we laugh or smile in a sort of breathless 
cynicism and then, for a moment, he points 
to the truth in the pure blue above. The 
Sage of LaSalle has a tonic influence that 
is heartily appreciated by all who have 
heard him. He was at his best in his Ur- 
bana address last month. 

Covering his advance with an occasional 
rumbling rubric from the Latin tongue, 
McCormack blasted his way into the quar- 
ries of the distant past and held up for 
us the aims and hopes that caused codes 
in tho first place. When he had done this 
his hearers were not sure but that codes 
were only for an inferior type of beings 
anyway. In due time, however, ‘‘T. J.’’ 
sketched the rocks and shoals that lie on 
either side of the course of the school ex- 
ecutive. Prominent among these is ‘‘execu- 
tivitis,’’? a new disease that Mr. McCor- 
mack announced he had discovered. 

Following McCormack, Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair held the audience with sure 
power as he built up an eloquent plea that 
we teach our girls and boys to make gold 
out of cabbages,—in other words, that more 
be done to bring out the power to acquire 
such attitudes of mind that will insure one’s 
getting pleasure out of living without the 
nervous search for excitement that is the 
lot of those who have not had the proper 
training for life. 

C. W. Whitten, State Manager of the Illi- 
nois High School Athletic Association, 
brought the noon meeting to a close and 
paved the way for the afternoon meeting of 
the association by a splendid statement of 
‘*What I Hope to Do Toward Regulating 
Athletics in Illinois.’’ 


ARMOUR’S FOOD SOURCE MAP 


The Department of Public Relations of 
Armour and Company, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois, announces Armour’s Food 
Source Map. The idea for this map was 
obtained from hundreds of requests which 
Armour and Company received from teach- 
ers throughout the United States for in- 
formation about the live stock industry and 
the packing industry. It is compiled from 
statistics furnished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in its 1920 cen- 
sus, by the agricultural schools of state 
universities, and by the state boards of 
agriculture. Armour and Company state 
that they will be glad to send, free of 
charge, a map to any teacher of geography 
or history who requests it. 


HOW TEACHERS CAN GET 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Become a.U. 8. Government Railway Mail 
Clerk. These are permanent positions, and 
have short hours, annual vacation with pay 
and rapid promotion. Because of their edu- 
cation, teachers have an excellent chance 
for quick appointment and promotion, and 
we advise writing immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L-235, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions, and full description of 
same. 
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YOUR PARENT -TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Will Be Interested In 
Stableton’s New Book 


Your Problems and Mine 


A gentleman who is not a teach- 
er wrote to us last month as follows: 


“You may be interested to know 
that I have read Mr. Stableton’s book 
through from beginning toend. I took 
it home with me the afternoon you 
handed it to me and started reading it 
in the evening after supper. I wasstill 
reading at’ midnight and would have 
continued all night if my wife had aot 
interfered. However I finished it the 
next evening. I found it interesting 
reading and will say that it is a book 
that should be read by everyone, es- 
pecially parents.”’ 


Professor Herman H. Horne of 
New York University wrote as 
follows regarding Stableton’s book, 
YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE: 


“This book is as happy in its treat- 
ment from the case standpoint as in its 
title. Its very concrete presentation 
of the practical problems confronting 
teachers and parents in guiding young 
people makes it a most worthwhile con- 
tribution to our educational literature.”’ 


Weare confident that Stableton’s 
book, YOUR PROBLEMS AND 
MINE, will be the greatest reading 
circle book of the coming year. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Orders Filled Promptly 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





Supplementary Reading for 
the Grades 


Lolami the Little Cliff Dweller, by Clara 
Kern Bayliss. Price 50¢. The brilliant Mrs. 
Pressey has furnished a complete set of 
questions to be used in connection with this 
book so that the teacher may learn the re- 
sults obtained in the case of every pupil 
in the class. 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls (ar- 
ranged by Mr. L. B. MeMurry) Price 50¢. 
This sturdy classic continues to be a ‘‘ best 
seller’’ for primary grades. 

The Children’s Odyssey, by Agnes Cook 
Gale. Price 75¢. A beautifully illustrated 
account of the return of Odysseus to Ithaca 
after the Trojan War. 

Wagner a Stories, by Grace Edson 
Barber. Price 80¢. 

Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow. 
Price 60¢. Poems for Primary Grades. 

Sunshine. Price 60¢. A new collection 
of poems for Primary Grades. 

The Story of Lincoln, by Frances Crav- 
ens. Price 50¢. 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers, 
by Geo. P. Brown. Price $1.00. 


Public School Publishing Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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PROTESTS LECTURES BY GERMAN 

OFFICER 
Indianapolis, Nov. 21.—Garland W. 
Powell, director of the Americanism com- 
mission of the American Legion, in a state- 
ment issued here tonight, protested against 
the proposed American lecture tour by Cap- 
tain Helmuth Van Muecke, former German 
naval officer in command ofthe cruiser 
Emden. 

**Captain Von Muecke’s coming to the 
United States to lecture is deplorable,’’ the 
statement said. ‘‘The American people have 
not forgetten the past World war and there 
still remains in the minds of majority the 
causes of America’s participation in this 
war, chief of which is the naval warfare 
carried on by Germany. 

‘*T sincerely hope and trust that this 
man will realize that his lectures are not 
wanted by the vast majority of the people 
of this country. It would be a violation of 
the hospitality extended by the American 
people for anyone to try to ram down their 
throats any part of a ruthless naval policy, 
which he represents and which was one of 
the causes for the United States entering 
the World War.’’ 








Teacher: ‘‘Emerson, what is your age?’’ 
Superior Pupil: ‘‘Chronologically, eleven 
years; Physiologically, thirteen years, six 
months; Psychologically, thirteen years, 
eight months; Anatomically, eleven years.’’ 


BANDED BIRDS 


‘*Teachers, particularly of the lower 
grades, can be of invaluable assistance to 
the government if they will impress upon 
their pupils the importance of bringing to 
school every bird which they find with a 
tiny band on its leg. The teacher will re- 


ceive credit for all birds which she reports, 


if in her report she will give the necessary 
data—when found, where found, number on 
the band and so on.’’ 

This statement was made by W. I. Lyon, 
secretary of the Inland Bird Banding asso 
ciation at the annual meeting in Chicago. 

Men connected with the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, as well as persons versed 
in bird life, are making an effort, through 
the banding system, to learn the movements 
and histories of our migratory birds. 

Traps are generally used to catch the 
birds. When a bird enters the trap, it is 
taken out and an adjustable flat-strip band, 
with the markings: 26879 (or whatever the 
number may be) Biol. Surv. on the outside 
and Wash.D.C. on the inside, is locked on 
the leg of the bird. The bird is then re- 
leased. 

The number on the bard, the method used 
to eatch the bird, the family to which it be- 
longs and any other information of im- 
portance is sent to Washington and the re- 
port is filed there for future reference. 

Many of the banded birds die, or are 
killed. If they are not found and reported, 
all trace of them will be lost. 


No CAUSE For ANXJETY—Father had been 
cleaning the bedroom windows outside, when 
little Muriel came in from the garden and 
said, ‘‘ Mother, did you hear the ladder fall 
down just now?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the mother. 

‘*Well,’’ said the child, ‘‘It fell down 
and broke three flower pots. I told daddy 
you’d be eross.’’ 

**Oh, dear,’’ said mother; ‘‘I hope your 
daddy hasn’t hurt himself! ’’ 

‘*T don’t think he has yet,’’ said little 
Muriel; ‘‘he’s still hanging on to the 
windowsill.’’—Ezchange. 
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HOTEL WOLCOTT 


‘Fifth Avenue and Thirty First Street 
NEW YORK 


Centrally Located 
Comfortable Appointments 
Delicious Food 
Room-running water $2.50 & $3 
Room-with bath $350 & $4 


Discount to School Teachers 
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ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Boyce Bidg., 510 No., Ill. Chicago, III. 
FORMERLY THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We announce with pleasure the opening of our Chicago office. We can now 


give you better service than ever. 
Denver, Colorado Salt Lake City, Utah 
Boise, Idaho 


Berkeley, California 








TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., Manager 
Highest Professional Efficiency 





Superior Personal Service 








Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
{ EACHERS Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 











CABO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Gas & Electric Bidg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 
WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
Posttions Kindergarten to University Presidents Our Reputation is National 

Oa SS ae Ss Our Seeuiee Unexcelled 
ROCKY ITF TEACHERS BRANCH OFTICES. 
# AGENCY Po N. W. Bank Bidg. 
410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver COoLo Lamber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager a ~~ City, SS 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY _,,2.5** sce". 
37th Year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 
our thousand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, 


“Teaching as a Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 








LIVE GEOGRAPHY 


Does your geography trouble you? 

Ridgley’s Five-year Course of Study in Geography for 
the Elementary School, and the books which cover the 
work as outlined in the course, will stimulate inter- 
est and enable you to teach twice as much geog- 

raphy as without them. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, II. 











We Wish You 
A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Bear 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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67 Volumes 





The New Eclectic English Classics 





The sixty seven volumes of the Eclectic English Classics cover 
most of the books commonly read in secondary school work. 


The volumes are attractive in appearance and durable in binding. 
They have been edited especially to meet the needs of secondary 
schools, by teachers with secondary school experience. They are of 
convenient pocket size and inexpensive. 


Descriptive circular and price list mailed on request. 





American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE “CASE” METHOD 
FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
IN SERVICE 


There has been considerable recent discussion, 
led by Professor W. P. Burris, Dr. B. R. Bucking- 
ham, Professor G. M. Whipple and others, as to the 
means by which to adapt, for use in the study of 
teaching, the “‘case method” which has been so 
successful in the training of lawyers. 


In legal training, however, the cases studied 
have court decisions from which there is no appeal 
and from which future decisions must be derived. 
In teacher training, on the other hand, there is no 
court of final appeal and consequently any cases 
quoted are without compulsory weight. 


Two recent publications demonstrate what can 
be done to adapt the “‘case method”’ to the study 
of teaching. They are: Stableton’s Your Problems 
and Mine and Whipple’s Problems in Educational 
Psychology. 


Stableton’s Your Problems and Mine are the 
memoirs of a master. For years Superintendent 
Stableton was preeminently successful in handling 
actual problems of adolescence. Your Problems and 
Mine is a case book for all who are interested in 
the guidance of youth. (Price $1.50). 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 





They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big diff.isence between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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